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“THINNING THE WALL” 


BY A. R. O. 


EVERAL years ago I assumed the 

entire care of a child who had been 
deaf from birth, and as a result of the 
experience, | have been led to believe 
that the work of teaching a child to read 
and write is a minor consideration when 
compared with the greater, graver school- 
ing of mental and moral discipline. 

When Nina came to me, a pretty, 
bright-eyed, well-grown child of eleven, 
I realized for the first time the pitiless 
barrier that separates the average con- 
genitally deaf person from the normal in 
thought, character, and disposition. They 
who have never heard the sound of the 
human voice, with its shades and inflec- 
tions expressing emotions and thoughts 
which are never put into mere words, 
have missed the intimate human mind- 
contact which renders normal mind- 
growth and character-growth possible in 
its highest degree. 

Previous to my acquaintance with 
Nina, all the persons thus handicapped 
I had known were adults, some of them 
past middle life, and were what are com- 
monly called ‘deaf-mutes.” having never 
been taught lip-reading. 

Although they had all been educated 
in schools for the deaf. and were mem- 
bers of families of average intelligence 
and of stability of character, these af- 
flicted persons usually lacked judgment, 
thrift, business integrity, and other es- 
sential qualities which must have lain 
dormant and undeveloped because of the 
barrier of silence between their minds 
and the ideals and opinions of hearing 
persons. Therefore I was determined 
that the child placed in my care should 


learn to think and strive and hope. She 
should have ideals and ambitions. She 
should be taught the difference between 
right and wrong, and the inevitable re- 
sults of deliberately choosing the wrong. 

When teaching in the public schools, 
I had learned the advantages derived by 
the defective child from association with 
bright, hearing children; so I enlisted the 
sympathies and services of a girl about 
a year older than Nina. She was a 
bright, sensible child and very sympa- 
thetic. I told her that Nina’s deafness 
was precisely like a thick glass wall be- 
tween herself and other people, through 
which she could see them but never hear 
them or understand all they thought or 
did. She could not climb over this wall, 
neither could it be torn away, but it 
could be made thinner and Nina could 
draw nearer to other people. Every 
good, wise thing that was taught Nina 
thinned the wall, and when she helped 
Nina to be sensible and good, she helped 
in this work.” I mention this rather 
childish illustration because it seemed 
to make such an impression upon the 
children. They vied with each other in 
“thinning the wall.” 

This sort of an association helps, rather 
than harms, the normal child. The par- 
ents of Viola, my little neighbor, who 
helped most with Nina, had been rather 
reluctant for the intimacy at first, fear- 
ing its effect upon their child; but it was 
not long until they began to note that 
Viola, in order to make Nina “think 
good thoughts,” had to think them her- 
self, and that her efforts to form Nina’s 
character also strengthened her own. 











Realizing that she was Nina’s model, she 
strove to be worthy of imitation. The 
planning and working for the betterment 
of another human being enriches the 
worker in both mind and character. 

It requires much strength of character 
to refrain from shielding and favoring 
an afflicted child. 1 think in schooling 
Nina to meet life’s stern requirements, 
we also disciplined and schooled our- 
selves. Her little playmates soon learned 
that they must neither tease nor humor 
her. In impressing upon her the neces- 
sity for doing her share, taking her turn 
and playing fair, they grounded them- 
selves in the rudiments of fair play and 
strengthened their own sense of justice. 

In teaching Nina to reason I used the 
simplest methods, but because they were 
so effective I do not hesitate to record 
them here. I would say to her: ‘Think 
what you would like to have for dinner ;” 
or, “Think which dress you would like 
to wear up town.” I would not allow 
her to look at the articles she was de- 
ciding between, for I wanted her to hold 
mental pictures. Again I would tell her 
to think of all the people she had seen the 
day before and what they did. If she 
looked at pictures, | would ask which 
she thought prettiest, and why it was the 
prettiest. At night we talked over what 
she had done through the day, compared 
its results with some other day and 
probed her reasons for her actions, and 
we made plans for the next day. 

Gradually these thought excursions as- 
sumed a more practical form. Each day 
she performed a certain number of sim- 
ple domestic tasks. I would say to her: 
“Nina, | want you to see if you can 
think to do your work right and at the 
right time, just as Viola does hers.” 
Then, at the day’s close, we talked over 
the failures and successes. Some times 
I would have her think of something that 
she could do to please Viola, or some 
kindness toward an invalid who lived 
near, and these simple thought tasks 
quickened her mind and_ strengthened 
and developed her reasoning powers 
amazingly. I could note her progress 
from day to day. Viola and I labo- 
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riously imparted our thoughts to her, 
which gave her standards of comparison 
and differing viewpoints, and this con- 
tact with the plans and opinions of others 
did much toward “thinning the wall.” 

I was at infinite pains to cultivate her 
taste for reading. | wanted her to have 
that refuge against the hours of loneli- 
ness which must be hers. I dared not 
give her the delightful fairy stories that 
are the joy of normal childhood.  Be- 
cause of the barrier, | feared the effect 
of wicked godmothers and_ beautiful, 
abused princesses upon her imagination, 
She read only stories of children who 
studied or worked industriously ; stories 
of model girls, in fact; never of naughty 
children, unless severe punishment had 
trodden upon the heels of their misdeeds. 
Poor Nina! Never to know the thrills 
of “Bluebeard” or “Goldilocks!” Yet she 
derived much pleasure from these in- 
nocuous moral tales, which she was fully 
able to comprehend, and | simply dared 
not risk the others. 

When she came to me from an instt- 
tution where she had been admirably 
taught, she wrote a plain round hand, 
and had the general knowledge of an 


average pupil in the third grade. She 
had been taught lip-reading, and _ it 


seemed marvelous to me the number of 
words she could correctly articulate in 
her poor flat, toneless voice. To remedy 
its lack of expressiveness and inflection, 
I would say to her: “Make your words 
like the rose looks: or, “Say things like 
the violet smells.” Then again, ‘Make 
your words sweet, like honey.” I have 
rubbed velvet against her cheek, and told 
her to make her words sound like that. 
Once, when she screamed out harshly in 
anger, | drew a wire brush across her 
cheek and said, “\When you are angry 
your words are like that.” This taught 
her the valuable lesson of utter silence 
when angry, for she had been wont to 
utter horrible, almost inhuman sounds at 
such times. 

I taught her the rising and falling in- 
flection in its two most imperative uses— 
when asking a question, and at the close 
of a declarative sentence—by telling her 
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to send her words up between her eyes 
when they were “asking” words (I was 
afraid to say her nose for obvious rea- 
sons), and to let the end of the last 
word fall back down her throat at other 
times. These lessons were often re- 
peated, but they resulted in a natural 
voice, which indeed became rather af- 
fected when she made an extra effort 
to make her words “like honey”; but 
when she returned to the school, the 
teachers were amazed at the improve- 
ment, which repaid me for my parrot-like 
repeating: “Make your words like the 
thing you are talking about.” 

[ mention the efforts | made to add to 
Nina’s vocabulary last, for they seem to 
me to have been of the least importance. 
I did not know how to teach her to ar- 
ticulate new words, so | increased her 
knowledge in the only way I knew by 
teaching her to use in all its meanings 
any word that she could articulate which 
had two or more meanings, or words 
spelled differently but pronounced the 
same. She knew the word “May” as a 
month in the year, and | taught her its 
use as the first word of a request. She 
ceased to say: “I go? I go?” I carefully 
noted any word that she happened to use 
with different meanings and different 
spelling and taught her the use in each 
form. We had a painful struggle with 
scent, cent, and sent. I was careful not 
to allow her to see the object with which 
I was trying to convey the idea of 
“scent,” lest she confound the object, and 
not the odor, with the word. 

When I chanced upon two words that 
she could articulate and recognize when 
written, that would, united, form a com- 
pound word, | felt like a miner who had 
unearthed a nugget. Had | dared ex- 
periment with her vocabulary, I might 
have taught her more, but on the other 
hand | might have undone the good 
wrought by her earlier teachings. 

[ think she left me the better for her 
stay. She had acquired the judgment, 
the thrift, and practical understanding of 
a well-taught normal child of her years. 
She had developed definite aims and am- 
bitions for the future, and had learned 


that human beings must depend in a great 
measure upon themselves. She copied 
Viola’s ideals and ambitions, and in copy- 
ing them made them her own. Her 
future growth and development depends 
upon the normal persons with whom she 
comes in contact. She will peer through 
her glass wall and imitate the conduct 
of those she sees upon the other side. 
During and since Nina’s stay with me, 
| have observed closely those persons of 
my acquaintance handicapped by deaf- 
ness. I have in mind the parents of 
three normal children. The parents are 
both deaf-mutes. The oldest is a girl 
about Nina’s age. She has had the ad- 
vantages of the average child of the 
poorer middle class, yet Nina’s prospects 
for useful, purposeful womanhood seem 
to me to be immeasurably better. be- 
cause of the barrier, her parents have 
not drawn near her mind and soul. They 
cannot instill principles which they have 
never fully comprehended. 

I firmly believe that the deaf child 
reared by and among hearing people will 
more nearly attain the accepted, estab- 
lished standard of worthy, useful man- 
hood and womanhood than will the nor- 
mal child reared by parents like those 
mentioned above. 

Before concluding, | must give one of 
my efforts to develop Nina’s powers of 
observation and to train her to think in 
a systematic, orderly manner. Viola had 
a bead necklace which Nina admired very 
much. I bought a necklace, removed the 
beads from the string, and mixed them 
with a small cup full of miscellaneous 
beads. I told Nina there were beads for 
a necklace like Viola’s in the cup, and she 
might have it if she found the beads and 
strung them just like Viola’s. There 
were three kinds of beads on the neck- 
lace, and in the following order: One 
gold bead, three pearl beads, one gold 
bead, two amethyst beads, one gold bead, 
two pearl beads, one gold bead, three 
pearl beads, one gold bead, three ame- 
thyst beads, one gold bead; rather a diffi- 
cult sequence to follow. I told Nina to 
look at the necklace for ten minutes. Of 
course, in her eagerness to begin, she 














probably kept her mind upon it one- 
twentieth of the time. Then I took the 
necklace away. She could not even re- 
member that she must begin with one 
gold bead. I brought back the necklace. 
She gave it more attention than formerly, 
and seeing her eyes stray to the cup of 
beads, I put them out of sight. After 
that | never allowed her to see the cup 
and necklace at the same time. In her 
next effort she progressed as far as a 
gold bead and three pearl beads. Her 
third study of the necklace fixed the fact 
that one gold bead separated the pearl 
and amethyst beads, but it took some 
time to establish in her mind the number 
of pearl and amethyst beads in their 
proper order. We were both weary 
when the necklace became an accom- 
plished fact. I could not have held her 
attention to the task had it not been for 
the ultimate reward of the necklace, even 
as I was rewarded by her increased pow- 
ers of concentration. From that time on 
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she performed similar yet more simple 
tasks without apparent effort, after once 
being told or shown. For example, until 
after the struggle with the necklace, I had 
never been able to get her to pull every 
third onion or radish in the row, or to 
pull a certain number. During the bout 
with the necklace. I told her that the 
reason it was so hard for her to remem- 
ber the right way to string the beads was 
because she had not tried to do her tasks 
in the right way, and had not thought 
about them, for if one did not think 
about the best and right way to do one’s 
work, one could not know how to do the 
things one wanted to do. It was the first 
time | had made her comprehend that her 
failvre to do things properly was a loss 
to her instead of to me. 

It is with pleasure that I offer to you 
this account of my efforts in Nina’s be- 
half. Simple, childish, and almost “silly” 
as they were, they helped to “thin the 
wall.” 


WHAT'S IN A NAME 
BY CANDACE A. YENDES 


HAT’S ina name? Everything, some- 

times. The commercial world recog- 

nizes the importance of a novel and 
suggestive name, and every one who has any- 
thing to sell, before offering it to the public, 
looks around for a title that will take well with 
prospective customers. 

Now, the teacher of the deaf has goods to 
sell, and she wants the bids to run high on her 
lessons, which are her merchandise; hence, 
she should seek a title that will bring ready 
customers to her and hold them until they are 
compelled to go elsewhere for goods not kept 
in her stock. A game is so much more allur 
ing than a lesson, especially to children, and 
puzzles are much more fascinating than prob- 
lems. 

Take as an example Story Dictation and 
Reproduction. As a formal lesson it may 
have become drier than the desert of Sahara, 
but rehabilitate it as a game and you have 
invested it with an element of novelty that 
will have an attraction for every member of 
the class. One day it may be “Biography 
Puzzles,” another time “Animal Puzzles,” 
“History Puzzles,” or whatever subjects are 
to be considered. Surround it with as much 


mystery as possible, give facts that apply only 
to the particular person or thing described, and 
let pupils stand and guess who or what you 
have in mind, taking their seats when they 
have given the correct answer. 

Every pupil will be eager to take part in the 
contest, and the duller children will be stimu- 
lated by the effort not to be outdone by the 
quicker ones. The excitement will become in- 
tense, half a dozen pupils will want to speak 
at once, and a recitation period spent thus will 
pass very quickly and with enjoyment and 
profit for all concerned. 


“Construct a pictorial primer for the child 
and mother” said Dr. G. Hudson-Makuen in 
his paper, “The Early Home Treatment of the 
Deaf Child,” which was read at the Ninth 
Otological Congress. In carrying out the ad- 
vice of this authority why not use the “Pic- 
tures with a Story in Them,” which will ap- 
pear regularly in the Review, and the first in- 
stallment of which is presented to you this 
month. Reprints of all these pictures, pre- 
pared upon suitable cards, will be kept in stock 
at the Volta Bureau, and should prove a wel- 
come aid to teachers and parents. 
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SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS: 


“THE HAPPIEST MAN” 


BY ADELAIDE B. STILWELL 


HE great secret of being happy in 
this world is not to mind small 
things,” was the observation written in 
his childhood journal, by the thoughtful 





SIR JOSHL 


and aspiring little lad, Joshua Reynolds, 
and one feels tempted to entitle this arti- 
cle: “How to be Happy Though Deaf,” 
for Reynolds has left us the record of 
one of the happiest lives among all those 


famous men of England who helped to 
make the eighteenth century a most bril- 
liant epoch in literature, history, and art. 
Courage, energy, cheerfulness, content- 


TA REYNOLDS 


ment, and generosity were just a few of 
the qualities which enriched the character 
of the English painter. Chiefly by his 
own endeavors, in spite of many obsta- 
cles, Reynolds achieved greatness; but 
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early in his career deafness came upon 
him. With what a splendid spirit was 
accepted this unkind thrust of fate! 

The father of Joshua was a gentle, 
kindly nature, who held the position of 
minister and master of the Grammar 
School at Plymton, a small, rustic village 
in Devonshire. There Joshua was born 
in July, 1723, the seventh child, which 
fact, according to sooth-saying tradition, 
would be considered prophetic of his 
future fortune and fame. 

All the Reynolds children reveled in 
drawing, but paper and pencils were ex- 
pensive, and therefore burnt sticks and 
whitewashed walls were substitutes not 
scorned by these young artists, much to 
the mother’s dismay. Strange to say, 
Joshua's early artistic attempts were al- 
ways the worst, and accordingly he re- 
ceived the nickname of “the clown.” 
But rebuffs only served to sharpen ambi- 
tion, and at twelve years of age his first 
oil portrait was made from a veritable 
thumb-nail sketch of the minister while 
in the act of preaching. This picture 
was enlarged on sail cloth with ordinary 
house paints, and was deemed so excel- 
lent an effort that his father decided to 
allow Joshua art training instead of fore- 
ing him to study medicine. 

Artists of ability were rare in England 
then, but Joshua was apprenticed for a 
four-year term to the best teacher his 
parents could find. He wrote from the 
london studio with characteristic en- 
thusiasm that “he was the happiest crea- 
ture alive’; but after two years the 
teacher became jealous and dismissed the 
pupil on some flimsy pretext. So time 
and talent were improved at home in 
painting portraits of notable neighbors 
at fifteen dollars a head. 

Then his adored father died, and the 
support of two young sisters fell upon 
the shoulders of the struggling artist. 
The young man looked with longing eyes 
towards Rome, that Mecca to artists, but 
poverty seemed sure to keep him chained 
to his easel at home. It was now that 
his “seventh-son” fortune first made its 
appearance, for Reynolds was introduced 
to a young admiral who, much pleased 
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with his charm of manner and pleasant 
nature, invited him to go for a cruise on 
the Mediterranean. Rome was reached 
at last, when in rapture the artist wrote 
to his family: “I am now at the height 
of my wishes, among the most wonder- 
ful art of the world!” 

There is a dark side to the experience, 
however, for during this journey a se- 
vere accident on horseback left Reynold’s 
features forever disfigured, and sketch- 
ing whole days in the chilly halls of the 
Vatican resulted in serious colds which 
finally meant incurable deafness. One 
of the maxims which had been noted in 
the journal of Reynolds’ childhood was: 
“If you take too much care of yourself, 
Nature will cease to take care of you,” 
and evidently over-adherence to _ this 
theory had borne its bitter fruit. 

In reference to the ear trumpet which 
he always carried, the story is told that 
Reynolds painted Dr. Johnson's portrait, 
showing the eminent doctor with a de- 
cided squint, which was undoubtedly 
more truthful than flattering. The sitter 
protested, and a friend soothingly re- 
ferred to the fact that the artist had often 
painted himself ear-trumpet in hand, 
We can almost hear the sonorous voice 
of the irascible Doctor exclaiming: “Sir, 
; Reynolds may paint himself as 
deaf as he pleases, but I won't go down 
to posterity as blinking Sam!” 

After the artist’s return to England 
his life was of the busiest character. 
Every daylight hour found him at easel, 
heart and soul in his work. Evenings 
were given to entertaining and attending 
dinners, operas, and plays, always sur- 
rounded by well-known people, for 
he possessed a genius for friendship. 
Among his life-long and dearly loved 
friends were Dr. Johnson, Garrick, Gold- 
smith, and Burke. Reynolds’ leanings 
toward literature urged him to write es- 
says on “Art” for Dr. Johnson's “Idler,” 
and it is said that he won the Doctor's 
everlasting gratitude by rescuing him 
from debtors’ prison. But once is it 
recorded of the painter that he spent a 
day without work, and that day the one 
when news came of Goldsmith's death. 
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King George III knighted Reynolds, 
appointing him Court Painter, and when 
the Academy was founded the artist was 
elected its president, a position which he 
retained for life. His indefatigable in- 
dustry in art reaped rich material re- 
ward. He bought a fine house, where 
his unmarried sister was installed as 
housekeeper. This lady is said to have 
been of a trying disposition, but her 
brother's patience and serenity were equal 
the test, except when she copied his 
pictures; then tears came to his eyes. 

The friendship between Sir Joshua and 
the beautiful young artist, An- 
gelica Kauffman, was one of the sunniest 
episodes in the painter's life. This gifted, 
graceful woman charmed London society, 
and her portrait was twice painted by 
Reynolds, who named her in his journal 
as “Miss Angel.” But bye and bye “Miss 
Angel” flew away to Italy, there to live 
for art alone. 

When the artist arrived at his eightieth 
year, the light began to fail and he sadly 
laid down brushes forever. Serenity and 
patience did not leave him, even in the 
dark valley of blindness. With calm 
resignation he exclaimed: “The race is 
run, whether it is won or lost!” 

The portraits by Reynolds form a val- 
uable historical gallery of the court of 
George III. His genius imparted to each 
sitter an unmistakable air of distinction, 
while each one unconsciously betrays the 
traits of interesting personality. But 
happiest of all were his portraits of 
children, for, dearly loving little folk, 
he understood them as do few. In the 
big studio were delightful things to amuse 
little friends, and a sitting for them 
meant a merry frolic. When taken to 
visit his studio, faces beamed with joyous 
expectancy, and this expression the artist 
has caught so wonderfully well on the 
canvas as to make some critics claim that 
one of these alone would have immortal- 
ized Reynolds. 

We are familiar enough with portraits 
of Sir Joshua himself, but for the more 
important spiritual picture we must de- 
pend upon the opinions of his friends. 
Burke speaks of “the modesty, humility, 
and candor which never forsook him.” 


Swiss 
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To quote the words of another associate: 
“Reynolds had uncommon equability of 
temper, which never degenerated into in- 
sipidity or apathy; he possessed a con- 
stant flow of good spirits which made 
him always a most welcome companion, 
lle appeared to be the happiest man | 
have ever known.” 

No final words for this appreciation 
seem more appropriate than a quotation 
of Goldsmith's familiar lines: 

“Here Reynolds is laid, and to tell you my 
mind, 

He has not left a better or wiser behind; 

His pencil was striking, resistless, and grand, 

His manners were gentle, complying, and 
bland. 

Still born to improve us in every part, 

His pencil our faces, his manners our heart. 

To coxcombs averse, yet most civilly steer- 
ing, 

When they judged without skill, he was still 
hard of hearing; 

When they talked of their Raphaels, Cor- 
reggios and stuff, 





He shifted his trumpet, and merely took 
snuff.” 
CHANGES AT LEXINGTON AVENUE INSTI- 


TUTION 

Mr. T. Brill has resigned to become 
principal of the Mystic Oral School for 
the Deaf; Miss Ella A. Thompson to be 
married, and Miss Lucy Doneghy to 
teach in the Kentucky School for the 
Deaf. Miss Jane Young and Miss Marie 
P. Orr, of the Illinois Institution ; Miss 
Amy M. Burke, of the Ontario Institu- 
tion; Miss Claire Gipson, of the Penn- 
sylvania Oral School, and Miss Grace 
Coffin, Miss Jessie H. Warren, and Miss 
Phyllis Freck, of the class of teachers 
in training, have been appointed to fill 
vacancies in the literary department. In 
the industrial department, Miss Gertrude 
Mela has been appointed as a teacher of 
sewing. An industrial art department 
has been formed, with Mr. E. W. Bar- 
tram as instructor. 

David I. Kaplan, B. A., G. G. Travick, 
Miss Esther Goodspeed, Miss Phyllis 
Macomber, and Miss Mary C. Tetard 
form the class of teachers in training. 

All pupils having sufficient hearing to 
distinguish vowels will receive aural 
training. 
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SHARPNESS OF VISION OF DEAF CHILDREN COMPARED 
WITH THAT OF HEARING CHILDREN 


Experiments Made by the Medical Staff of the “Provincial Institute for the Deaf 
and the Blind of Brabant,” at Berchem, St. Agathe, Belgium 


BY P. ROORDA 


OME very good experimental work 

was done by the medical staff of the 
Institution of the Deaf and Blind of the 
province of Brabant, one of the provinces 
of the Kingdom of Belgium, and was 
shown at the Universal and International 
Exhibition of Brussels. Through the 
courtesy of M. Landrain, the well-known 
editor of the “Revue Belge des Sourds- 
Muets et de leur Enseignement,” I was 
put in possession of a separate impression 
of the article in which the results of the 
experiments had been laid down. 

In the Association Review of Decem- 
ber, 1908, a paper was published by Mr. 
Kunz, “The Physiology of the Blind; 
The Vicariate of the Senses.” This paper 
contained the results of an inquiry into 
the sharpness of hearing and feeling of 
blind persons as compared with that of 
normal persons. Mr. Kunz came to the 
conclusion that in this respect the blind 
were not superior, but inferior, to those 
who could both see and hear. 

Mr. Van Lint, desirous to know 
whether the deaf or the hearing could 
distinguish better by sight, took twenty 
deaf children of the Institute of Berchem, 
St. Agathe, and twenty normal children 
of the French school at Brussels. The 
age of both groups ranged from eight to 
nineteen, and the number of children of 
the same age was equal, so that there 
were, for example, two children of eight 
in each group, two of ten, three of twelve, 
etc. Only children whose eyesight was 
normal were taken; those who had de- 
fects of any kind were carefully ex- 
cluded. 

Dr. Van Lint took the five smallest 
hooks or circles open in one direction of 
the optometric scale adopted by the In- 
ternational Congress of Naples in 1909. 
Each broken ring of different size was 


reproduced ten times. The children, one 
after another, were called upon to look 
at each of the fifty marks upon the table, 
first with one eye, then with the other, 
so that each child had to try and distin- 
guish one hundred marks and to see in 
what direction each of the broken circles 
was open. They were placed at a dis- 
tance of five and one-half yards (five 
meters ), so as to exclude the necessity of 
accommodation. The broken circles of 
the first line can be distinguished by per- 
sons possessing 0.8 of the normal sharp- 
ness of vision, the second by 0.9 normal 
acuity, the third by those of normal eye- 
sight (1),the fourth by 1.5 normal sharp- 
ness, the fifth by those who possess a 
sharpness of vision of two. 

The result of the inquiry showed that 
the twenty deaf children recognized: 

306 marks of the 400 marks of the Ist line; 

Ss rr a, ee dae oe 

383 bs rN ae 400 oy parma 3rd 

as aS) (0) ao . 4th 

Se Sa ae OE ot eee 


“ 


In all they recognized 1,511 marks of the 
2,000 on the table. 

As for the hearing children, they recog- 
nized : 


400 marks of the 400 marks of the Ist line; 


379 400 . 2a 
6s “ ae Se ae ae 
is5 “ Te) a 

ao * a a “| 


In all they recognized 1,372 marks of the 
2,000 on the table. 

The deaf children, therefore, recog- 
nized 139 marks more than the normal. 

A second examination gave about the 
same result. The deaf children recog- 
nized 1,596 of the 2,000 marks, the hear- 
ing 1,453; so that the deaf recognized 
143 more. 











From these experiments, Dr. Van Lint 
draws the conclusion that the deaf pos- 
sess greater sharpness of sight than the 
hearing. He finds the explanation in the 
fact that the deaf, being without the 
power of hearing, practise their eyesight 
more than the hearing; wherefore, in the 
end, the organ functions better.'| He also 
infers from the results of his inquiry that 
after the loss of one sense, the other or- 
gans of sense are apt to become more 
developed by way of compensation. 

Dr. Van Lint supposes that the result 
of Kunz’s examination would have been 
different had the latter taken blind chil- 
dren who were in their school-age instead 
of grown-ups. After they have left 
school, he says, the blind and the deaf 
lead, as a rule, a rather solitary life. 
They are not often in the necessity of 
using their organs of sense to their full 
extent, so that these are apt to become 
dulled. 

FATIGUE 
DEAF 


CONCERNING VISUAL 
HEARING AND WITH 
CHILDREN 


INOUIRY 
WITH 


Dr. Van Lint made another very inter- 
esting experiment, designed to discover 
if the faculty of seeing was less at the 
beginning or at the end of the school- 
day. In order to find this out, he took 
the twenty deaf children and the twenty 
hearing children and examined them in 
the manner shown above. 

At 8 o'clock in the morning, just be- 
fore school began, the twenty deaf. chil- 
dren recognized : 


396 marks of the 400 marks of the Ist line; 


206 =“ 400 2nd 
aha ee san). = Sate 
248 “ ir) “ 400 “ “ “ 4th 

RX a) iad “ 400 a) “ “ 5th 


So they recognized 1,511 marks of the 
2,000 presented to them. 


‘In my opinion, the explanation may be 
somewhat different. The deaf, on account of 
their defect, have to use their eyesight more 
than the hearing, so they learn to distinguish 
better and continually have their attention 
drawn to small differences. They do not really 
see better than the hearing, but they can more 
quickly discern small details, so that the differ- 
ence between them and the hearing may be 
psychical, not physical. 
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At 4 o'clock, immediately after lessons, 
they recognized : 


400 marks of the 400 marks of the Ist line; 


joo‘ 400 2nd “ 
— -  * ee - =~” wes 
aa4. 7 ie oe aa 


169 7 “ "400 a ~ S S6iy 


So that, in all, they recognized 1,596 
marks of 2,000; that is to say, 85 marks 
more (4 of the first line, 4 of the second, 
10 of the third, 81 of the fifth; only of 
the fourth line the number was 14 
smaller ). 

At 8 o'clock in the morning the twenty 
hearing children recognized : 


400 marks of the 400 marks of the Ist line; 


2D 400“ “os one 
308 —i* Oe op | oo Bed 
5 “ ae ae ee “ath 
> ~ Soe ee eth 


This makes 1,372 in all of 2,000 marks. 
3/ 
At 4 p.m. the same children recog- 
nized: 
400 marks of the 400 marks of the Ist line; 
403° -* OF joy . 2nd 
400 “ — - op = ae 


201 “ ir “ 400 “ “ 4th 
2 “ “ “ 400 “ “ “ sth 


5 


So they recognized 1,453 of 2,000 marks; 
that is to say, 81 marks more (o of the 


first line, 21 of the second, 32 of the 
third, 16 of the fourth, and 12 of the 
fifth). 


Dr. Van Lint had not expected this 
result at all, looking rather for quite the 
reverse, but he repeated the experiment 
several times, always with nearly the 
same result. He infers from this that 
the sense of sight must be thoroughly 
roused before it does its work perfectly 
well. 


The Librarian of the Volta Bureau is en- 
deavoring to complete the Bureau's files ot 
periodicals devoted to the interests of the deat, 
and desires information relating to the pos- 
sibility of securing complete volumes, or porf- 
tions of volumes, of rare periodicals now out 
of print. Some of the schools for the deaf are 
generously presenting the bound volumes of 
their respective school periodicals necessary to 
complete each set, to the end that it may be 
truly said: “IF IT RELATES TO THE DEAF, IT IS 
IN THE VOLTA BUREAU.” 
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THE MAORIS OF NEW ZEALAND 











Photo by S. Stuart, Kai Kohe, N. Z. 
COMPLETE SCHEME OF TATTOO-MARKING EMPLOYED BY THE MAORI CHIEFS 
Only the head chief used the full design. The other chiefs carried portions of it in accord- 
ance with their rank 











A MAORI CHIEF OF 
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HIGH RANK, BU 





Photo by Pulman, N. Z. 


T NOT THE HEAD CHIEF, AS THE TATTOO DESIGN HAS NOT BEEN 
COMPLETED ON THE FOREHEAD 
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A MAORI CHIEF 


The tattoo design is lacking upon the forehead and lips. 


~~ 


None but very old men can now 


be found in New Zealand with tattooed faces 


~~ 


~~ 
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Photo by Iles, Rotorua, N. 2. 
THE MAORI OF TODAY DOES NOT TATTOO HIS FACE 


His features are almost European in appearance, but his complexion is swarthy. The 
Maoris constitute a fine race physically and mentally. They are represented in the New 
Zealand Parliament by men of their own race. 
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Photo by Lies. R 
THE MAORI 


‘ ptorua, N. Z. 
WOMEN STILL TATTOO WHEN THEY 


rHEIR CHINS MARRY 
The symbolical design on the chin is the sign of marriage. 


In Wellington, N. Z., it is 
not uncommon to see Maori ladies in the streets dressed in the height of the fashion, and 
hardly to be distinguished from Europeans, save by the tattoo marks on the chin. 
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A MAORI BOY 
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A MAORI GIRL 
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Auckland, N. Z. 
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Photo by J. M. 
A MAORI GUIDE: BELLA WHAKA-REWA-REWA 
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WHAT THE MILWAUKEE SCHOOL HAS DONE FOR ME 


BY EMIL F. STERN 


ScHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 

After the Omaha Convention, we were very 
furiously attacked by certain factions of the 
educated deaf. Among other things they said 
that if the deaf educated by the oral system 
appreciated it they should come forward and 
say so. 

Perhaps it is our duty to let the world know 
that our pupils appreciate the oral system, and 
therefore I submit this little article. 

Emil Stern and Harry Boge are the first 
two graduates from the high school under our 
present system, by which a special teacher for 
the deaf is employed to give the assistance 
needed. During the first vear, the teacher 
went to class with the two boys every day; 


O SAY that I feel deeply indebted 

to the Milwaukee School for the 
Deaf is to state the actual facts in the 
case but mildly. No one except those 
who have been students there can have 
any conception of the wonderful work 
of this school. Being only sixteen, it is 
impossible for me to know all that this 
noble institution has done for me; but 
so far—and I am sure if I live to be 
eighty I shall always feel the same— 
this school has made my life one of con- 
tentment and happiness which could have 
come about in no other way. 

The work at the school has taught me 
to converse by reading the lips, and de- 
veloped and trained my voice until now 
I can speak freely and can be easily 
understood by those with whom [ talk. 
It has also enabled me to compete with 
the regular students in the high school. 
Not only have I been able to cope with 
the others, but I have ranked among the 
highest in every class. 

By means of my eyes, I can “hear” 
so well that I keep many people ignorant 
of my deafness. This is even true with 
several of my teachers at the South Divi- 
sion High School, who had to be told of 
my handicap before they were aware of 
the fact. I am able to do this by very 
carefully watching every movement of a 
person's lips and forming the words just 
as the reader does by letters and syllables. 
Thus my eyes make up to a great extent 





the second year only every other day; the 
third year only when they were having some- 
thing exceptionally difficult and called for help; 
and the fourth year they had, outside of the 
voice training, practically no special help what- 
ever. This gives Emil the assurance that he 
can go to college unassisted. 

Emil was born deaf, and came to us when 
he was not quite five. He belonged to the 
Athletic Club and the Club for Scientific Re- 
search. He is a well-developed boy in every 
way, and graduates two years younger than 
the average hearing boy, showing the possi- 
bilities of the deaf and the system when con- 
ditions are made favorable. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANCES WETTSTEIN. 


what my ears lack. In fact, in some 
ways I can “hear” better than the normal 
person, for I can understand what is 
said, or even whispered, at a consider- 
able distance. 

With this priceless acquirement of 
“hearing” I can mingle in society with 
very little embarrassment ; certainly with 
much less than those who talk only by 
means of their fingers, or, in other words, 
who use the sign language. I can asso- 
ciate with normal hearing people, where 
they are restricted to those like them- 
selves, and thus, in my opinion, are un- 
happily bereft of the greatest pleasure 
in life; that is, to mingle with other men. 

Looking ahead, my future life is not 
dismal and gloomy, as I feel that I am 
well fitted to take up higher education, 
or to go out into the world; and I won- 
der if I could do this had I learned only 
the sign and finger language. Would I 
be able to cope with other normal stu- 
dents at any university? With the ex- 
pert lip-reading that the School for the 
Deaf has rosie. B me, I have completed 
the South Division High School with an 
average of eighty-nine, and feel sure I 
can do the same at the university. 

My highest ambition is to be a good 
mechanical engineer. I feel confident 
that my first inspiration and early train- 
ing from the Deaf School will enable 
me to accomplish this ambition and at- 
tain success in life. 
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WHAT THE SARAH FULLER HOME DID FOR MY BOY 


BY LYDIA F. HIGGINS 


KARS ago, when | was fitting for a 

teacher, | took for my motto these 
words by Henry Bailey, “A teacher's 
work is to open blind eyes, unstop deaf 
ears, and teach the dumb to sing.” At 
that time | took the motto in its figurative 
sense alone, but I have lived to see the 
latter clause, at least, literally accom- 
plished. 

When my only child, James, was a 
little over two vears old, we were forced 
to the conclusion that he was totally deaf, 
probably born so. For six months or 
more we had been watching him, asking 
people if they thought he could hear, but 





THE 


PLAY-TIME AT 


nearly every one assured us that he was 
all right and would talk in time. He was 
very noisy, chattering with different in- 
flections, trying to make us understand 
what he wanted. Unconsciously, I had 
acquired the habit of touching him to 
attract his attention and beckoning for 
him to come. 

Soon after we discovered his deafness 
[ visited the Horace Mann School in 
Boston and asked the advice of the prin- 
cipal, Miss Sarah Fuller. She told me 
of a little kindergarten for the deaf in 
West Medford, called “The Sarah Fuller 
Home for Little Deaf Children,” and 
advised me to take James and visit there, 


which | did soon after. We met Miss 
Clark, the principal, and went at once to 
the school-room. James seemed __ per- 
fectly at home—sat down at the kinder- 
garten table with the other children and 
played with a peg-board while I talked 
with Miss Clark. As I had been a pri- 
mary teacher, | thought | could teach him 
at home for a few years until he should 
be old enough to go to the Horace Mann 
School; so | got what advice I could, sent 
to the Voita Bureau for help, and be- 
gan the attempt. But baby James was 
much more interested in helping cook 
and run the household than he was in 








SARAH FULLER 





HOME 


learning to talk. He was extremely busy 
when in the house. I tried a sand-box 
in the yard, but that only attracted other 
children, who soon tired of it and then 
coaxed James to go with them to their 
homes, so that I was constantly in fear 
of accident from automobiles. 

As he grew older he became very im- 
patient when he could not make us un- 
derstand and do what he wished. We 
could not teach him what “wait” meant 
and he began to have outbursts of tem- 
per; so before a vear was over, with the 
advice of Miss Fuller, we decided to send 
him to the “Sarah Fuller Home.” [ will 
not attempt to tell what it meant for us 
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to let him go, but we tried to think only 
that it was best for him. So on Septem- 
ber 20, 1910, James entered the “Sarah 
Fuller Home” at the age of three years 
and eight months. 

| will give you a few glimpses of the 
place. It is a home and not an institu- 
tion. The house, once a private resi- 
dence, is on an elevation from which 
one can look across to the Middlesex 
Fells. Once it was surrounded by woods 
and fields, but each year beautiful resi- 
dences are coming nearer, though the lot 
is large enough to give plenty of space 
and freedom. The green lawn, flowers, 
orchard, garden, chicken yard, summer 
house, and playground, combine to make 
it attractive for the child. 
Inside, one first meets Miss 
Clark, the matron and_ prin- 
cipal, who seems to me to take 
the place of the father in the 
home. She is kind, just, and 
thoughtful for the slightest 
need, holding each one under 
her always to the best in a 
firm but sympathetic manner. 
feeling always the responsi- 
bility for the care of the dear 
little ones who have been in- 
trusted to her. Sometimes | 
find her teaching skillfully in 
the school, sometimes ordering 
supplies for the home, and 
again at her desk in the office. 





ers and learn to be neat and _ polite. 
There also is a black-board where the 
names of the articles of food and dishes, 
etc., are written. The good woman who 
presides over the kitchen is just as inter- 
ested in the children’s welfare as any 
member of the household, and what she 
prepares is fully appreciated by the chil- 
dren. 

So far I have said little about the 
actual school-room, which is in a building 
by itself. The teacher is a kindergart- 
ner specially trained to teach the deaf. 
Through the two years I have watched 
my boy, who was little more than a baby, 
progress step by step. Slowly at first; 
just a few names of objects—‘cow, dog, 








Next comes the assistant ma- 
tron, whom I chose to call the 
mother, giving her life as only 
a loving mother heart can do. She, with 
the help of Carrie, who is like a big 
sister, sees that the children are washed 
and dressed, and kept happy and inter- 
ested, in the house and out at play. At 
night she answers to their call; it is she 
who tucks them in and kisses them good- 
night. In the play-room are toys, blocks, 
picture puzzles, etc., and a large black- 
board, on which the children write or 
draw for amusement, and on which is a 
list of words commonly used in play ; also 
a list of the children’s names. 

In the pleasant dining-room the chil- 
dren eat with the matron and other help- 


IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM, SARAH FULLER HOME 


ball, horse’-—over and over again, watch- 
ing the lips until he could distinguish the 
words without making a mistake, using 
all the time the toy objects to help his 
understanding. 

Gradually other words were added, 
and the drill on positions of the tongue 
began. Each morning, with a small 
group of children, he spent a short time 
in the school-room and then went out 
to play. The afternoon period was occu- 
pied chiefly with kindergarten occupa- 
tions and games. 

I will not attempt to tell you all the 
exercises of those two years, but will 








turn now to the results. James is no 
longer a baby, but an affectionate, gen- 
erous, manly boy, who is ready to do 
whatever he is told to do and is always 
eager to learn and to do more. You can 
imagine my joy when I heard him say 
as clearly as one could ask of any boy 
of five years, “I have a boat”; saw him 
read the lips and answer questions ; heard 
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him count the time of music played 
on the piano and accent perfectly, and 
heard the principal say that he had a 
vocabulary of over two hundred words 
and would be able to enter the second 
class of the Horace Mann School. For 
all this | give thanks and express my 
gratitude to all who have in any way 
helped in his achievements. 


A PLAN TO PROMOTE TALKING BY DEAF PUPILS IN THEIR 
HOMES 


BY IDA H. ADAMS 


FTER three or four years’ founda- 

tion work in speech and language, 
it seems advisable to secure a use, other 
than in the regular school channels, of 
the power already gained, in order to 
prove to the parents that now, at last, 
the time has come when their children 
can talk, and do talk, and can be helped 
to talk more and more. 

Parents are not drill-masters, and 
should not be expected to correct defects 
of speech or of language, except in a 
rough-and-ready fashion. The fine work 
of securing accurate pronunciation and 
grammatical English very properly be- 
longs to the teachers who are engaged 
for that work. But parents are only too 
glad to help in every way they can, and 
it is good for them to be brought closer 
to their deaf children’s needs of expres- 
sion and of information. When they are 
shown a way to meet those needs they 
never fail to respond. 

Several principles were held in mind 
in securing the cooperation of the home. 
First, that here a little and there a little 
make for constant steady growth; there- 
fore but one brief sentence was the al- 
lotted portion for each day; second, that 
the subject should be such that it could 
usually be answered only by those in the 
home: third, that the phrasing should be 
so clear that it would call forth unmistak- 
able answers. It is very easy to confuse 
the parents. In spite of great care in 


this respect, a few wild answers were 
brought back, but remarkably few con- 
sidering the class of parents, which in- 
cluded many illiterate foreigners. 

The results were recorded upon cards, 
taken in this case from the backs of 
blocks of paper, which in our public 
schools are supplied in lieu of slates. In 
this home work, the names of the pupils 
were written at the left, while at the top 
were figures which indicated sentences 
recorded upon the reverse side of the 
card. The letter C, for Correct, against 
the name under the figure, shows that a 
response has been brought from home. 
I am proud to say there are very few 
missing C’s upon scores of such cards. 

Each day the query to be propounded 
was put upon the blackboard, and some 
of our most careful drill-work in speech 
was given to it, so that it might be said 
well enough to be understood “first time” 
at home. Before doing this, however, I 
found it well to gather in the responses 
of the previous day’s home question. 
About fifteen minutes a day were spent 
in these ways. 

The pupils were not allowed to take 
home a written word. They were to talk 
to their people—father, mother, sister, or 
brother—any one who could understand 
them and reply to them. Very often the 
replies were written, and it seemed wise 
to allow it, as otherwise I could not al- 
ways be sure what had been told them. 
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Of course, it was never required, and 
those who could make me understand 
without writing or showing me what had 
been written for them, found it more 
expeditious, and consequently more de- 
sirable to do so, 

In order to give an idea of the range 
of subjects, some of our sentences are 
herewith transcribed: 

How many brothers have 1? How 
many sisters have 1? When was I born? 
Was I born in Boston? Are you tired 
when you work all day? What time do 
I have to start for school? What time 
should I get home? What do we call a 
man who makes houses? What do we 
calla man who fixes pipes in a bathroom ? 
What are shoes made of? What do 
horses eat?) How much do you pay for 
a quart of milk? How much do you pay 
for my shoes? How often do you make 
bread? And so on to a limitless extent 
in variety and number. 

The foregoing application of the art 
of conversation was the work of average 
pupils who had had four years school- 
ing. They were nine and ten years of age. 

The same plan was tried with some 
much older girls who were very slow to 
learn and had fallen out of the grades 
into a special class. Their questions were 
intended not only for practise in speech, 
but to enlarge their knowledge. There 
were ten of those girls. I find in looking 
over their record very few failures 
marked therein. They were exceedingly 
anxious to get every space filled with a 
C, so they made their parents supply the 
necessary information. I feel sure it was 
good for both parties to have this ex- 
change of ideas by speech. I may say 
in passing, that at the end of the year 
the class was disbanded as a special class, 
and the members were placed in the reg- 
ular grades. 

Some of the questions which these 
elder girls asked their parents are: 

Where must I go to buy material for 
drapery curtains? What kind of ma- 
terial must I ask for? How much ma- 
terial must I get for one window? Which 
is better, to hem drapery curtains by 
hand or to stitch them on the machine ? 


How much is curtain muslin a yard? 
What is the difference between drapery 
curtains and sash curtains? In what 
rooms do we have sash curtains? In 
what rooms do we have drapery cur- 
tains? How much material does it take 
to make sash curtains for one window? 
What are roller-shade curtains made of ? 
Which is prettier for sash curtains, hem- 
stitching or plain hemming? Do you 
know how to do hem-stitching? How 
wide are the hems on our sash curtains ? 
Are the sides of our sash _ curtains 
hemmed or have they selvage edges? 

These would illustrate the development 
of a single line of thought, but an in- 
finite variety is possible as: 

What battle was fought on April 19, 
1775? Do you know where you can buy 
a paper cup for me to use at school? 
What do we call a doctor who attends to 
teeth? Have you read in the paper that 
a hot wave is coming from the West? 
What is your favorite flower? How 
would you rather travel, by trolley or by 
train? Have you seen Halley's comet yet ? 

The New York State Education Department 
is planning the establishment of a_ special 
library of books bearing upon the education of 
the deaf. The Volta Bureau has forwarded a 
number of volumes to form the nucleus of the 
collection, which will occupy a special section 
in the Inspections Division of the new building 
at Albany, and will be accessible to all inter- 
ested in the subject. 

“It is time that every otologist should pos- 
sess a practical knowledge, not only of the 
causes which lead to deaf-mutism, but also of 
the psychical problems presented by the deaf- 
mute and of the methods of dealing with him 
educationally.” These words from the address 
of Dr. Macleod Yearsley, before the Ninth 
International Otological Congress, express a 
sentiment which shows the growing feeling of 
interdependence between the physician and the 
educator in their work with the deaf. That 
at the same Congress Dr. G. Hudson-Makuen 
presented a paper on “The Early Home Treat- 
ment of the Deaf Child,’ emphasizes the 
existence of this feeling. We hope to be able 
to place both of the papers above mentioned 
before our readers, and feel sure that all will 
welcome the opportunity to familiarize them- 
selves with the viewpoint of up-to-date mem- 
bers of the medical profession in regard to 
work among the deaf. 
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THE PREVENTION OF DEAF-MUTISM* 


BY MACLEOD YEARSLEY, F. R. C. S. 


S=:nior Surgeon to the Royal Ear Hospital (London); Consulting Aural Surgeon to the Royal School for 
Deaf and Dumb Children, Margate’; Medical Inspector of London County Council Deaf 
Schools; Visiting Aural Surgeon to the Fitzroy Square Deaf School, London, etc. 


Ii1kX time has surely come when 

deaf-mutism should no longer be 
a specialty within a specialty, but that 
all otologists, instead of a small major- 
ity, should turn their serious attention 
to its study. It is time that every one 
of us should possess a practical knowl- 
edge not only of the causes which lead 
to deaf-mutism, but also of the psychi- 
cal problems presented by the deaf- 
mute and of the methods of dealing with 
him educationally. The entrancing in- 
terest which the study of the deaf child 
carries with it would arouse every otolo- 
gist to a sense of the grave duty which 
falls upon him in the prevention of edu- 
cational deafness, and, armed with a 
practical knowledge of the subject, he 
would be in a position to cooperate with 
the eugenist, the hygienist, and the legis- 
letor to put into motion such machinery 
as would diminish the number of deaf- 
mutes, congenital and acquired, in the 
community. Such a movement should 
be international, and I have, therefore, 
brought the matter forward at this con- 
gress in the hope that some pronounce- 
ment upon it may be made officially by so 
authoritative a body. 

But although a lively sense of his duty 
to the deaf child requires to be awakened 
in many otologists, that is not all; the 
general practitioner must be roused from 
his slumber also and taught that the 
same duty exists for him, and that it car- 
ries with it more onerous responsibili- 
ties even than it does for the specialist, 
because it is the general practitioner who 
sees the potential deaf-mute first and has 
the opportunity for preventing the es- 
tablishment of the defect. It is to him 
that the parents turn for advice, and, 

*An extract of a paper read by title before 
the Ninth International Otological Congress, 
at Boston, on August 12-17, I912. 


instead of putting them off with an in- 
definite promise that the child will “grow 
out of it,” or that he “will hear in seven 
years,” he should be both able and ready 
to give them practical advice and help, 
either to save the child’s hearing or to 
educate him if it is past help. Every 
deaf school contains many scholars who 
are the victims of lost opportunity. 

| have been engaged recently in an 
inquiry into the causation of educational 
deafness with special reference to pre- 
vention, and in order to arrive at relia- 
ble conclusions | have analyzed 1,076 
cases personally examined by me in the 
London County Council Deaf Schools, 
the school at Fitzroy Square, and the 
Royal School at Margate, referring also 
to former statistics obtained at the two 
latter institutions. The total number of 
cases analyzed was 2,232. For reasons 
of accuracy I have discarded all doubt- 
ful cases, so that the greater number of 
my analyses has been confined to the 
1.0760 cases which came under my per- 
sonal observation, whereby I have been 
able to check the histories and causes 
given by parents or guardians by physt- 
cal and functional examination. 

Of these 1,076 cases, 484, or 44.98 per 
cent, were born deaf (including 5 cases 
of congenital aphasia), and 592, or 55.0 
per cent, had acquired their defect, and 
[ propose to give a brief summary of the 
facts elicited by their analysis and to in- 
dicate the lessons which are to be 
learned from them in reference to pre- 
vention. 

Leaving out the 5 cases of congenital 
aphasia, the number of born-deaf cases 
was 479. I found that these could be 
arranged in three groups: those in whom 
no family history was obtainable, those 
in which the family history contained no 
evidence of other deaf-births, and those 





or 
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in which there was a distinct family his- 
tory of congenital deafness, either in the 
direct line, in collateral branches, or 
among the brothers and _ sisters. The 
first group and the second probably in- 
cluded instances of true sporadic con- 
genital deafness and undetected acquired 
deafness. I think it may be taken that 
all cases of deaf-born children fall nat- 
urally into one of two primary classes: 
that of true hereditary deafness, in 
which the family history shows other 
deaf-born persons either in the direct 
line or in collateral branches, and cases 
of sporadic congenital deafness in which 
the family history is deficient in other 
deaf-born relatives, but may contain in- 
stances of other defects, mental or physi- 
cal. Some of those in the second class 
may be quite possibly cases in which the 
deafness was really acquired in early 
life. Indeed, it is quite common to find 
that, in many children believed to be 
congenitally deaf, the defect was not 
detected until as late as the second year 
of life, and may have been due to some 
post-natal cause which has escaped rec- 
ognition. No doubt, as our knowledge 
and methods improve, the real percent 
age of true sporadic cases will still fur- 
ther be reduced. 

Of my 479 deaf-born cases, no family 
history could be obtained in 148; in 186 
there was no family history .of congeni- 
tal deafness, and in the remaining 145 
other examples of deaf-birth occurred. 
The first group was of no value for sta- 
tistical purposes: the second group 
showed chiefly, as possible etiological 
factors, illegitimacy, insanity, chronic 
alcoholism, and the presence in the fam- 
ily of such other defectives as mental 
deficients, imbeciles, physical deficients, 
and epilepsy. There were also eight in- 
stances. of cousin marriage. 

Time will not permit of my going into 
detailed particulars of the facts elicited 
by an analysis of group 3, and I can 
only, therefore, give their salient feat- 
ures. Out of 145 cases, representing 
123 families, 30 showed congenital deaf- 
ness occurring in the direct line, a per- 
centage of 24.3 per cent. Many of 
these showed deaf-birth in collateral 


branches, and there were, in addition, 
26 cases in which this feature only was 
present; so that, taking both direct and 
collateral deafness, the 123 families 
showed deaf-birth appearing in either 
direct line, collateral branches, or both, 
in 39, Or 31.7 per cent. In one family, 
a man who had a deaf-born sister was 
the father of 12 children, of whom 6 
were born deaf and 3 of these developed 
retinitis pigmentosa. Lastly, there were 
48 families, or 39.02 per cent, in which 
there was more than one child born deaf 
or otherwise defective. It is an estab- 
lished fact that, in investigating the part 
played by heredity in deaf-birth, the col- 
lateral family tree is of equal or even 
greater importance than the direct an- 
cestry. 

The next point to be taken is the ques- 
tion of consanguinity. Out of 309 fami- 
lies (taking groups 2 and 3), cousin mar- 
riages occurred in 22, or 7.08 per cent, 
a percentage in striking contrast with 
that of 592 families of acquired deaf- 
mutes, in which only 2, or 0.32 per cent, 
were the offspring of cousins. At Fitz- 
roy Square, out of 137 families, consan- 
guinity occurred in 37, or 27.0 per cent. 
It must be remembered that this school 
has had a large proportion of Jewish 
children among its pupils, and that Jews 
intermarry more often than do other de- 
nominations, so that the high percentage 
may be thus accounted for. If the two 
percentages here given be combined, we 
have 446 families with 59 consanguin- 
eous marriages, or 13.25 per cent. The 
normal proportion of cousin marriages 
in Great Britain is probably about 1 in 
60 or I in 70 (1.6 to 1.4 per cent). 

Other points to be noted in the family 
histories of these congenital deaf-mutes 
are alcoholism and insanity. Both are 
difficult to obtain reliable information 
upon, as they are both family peculiarities 
which are likely to be concealed. I only 
succeeded in obtaining a history of in- 
sanity in 3 families and of alcoholism 
in 5 out of 309 families (0.97 per cent 
and 1.6 per cent respectively), statistics 
which are of no real value, save as 
showing the difficulties in the way of 
investigation. 
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One other point is of great importance 
in the problem of sporadic congenital 
deafness, and that is syphilis. I have 
shown, as also has Castex, that congeni- 
tal syphilis is a potent cause of acquired 
educational deafness in children, but very 
little is known as to its influence upon 
deaf-birth. Baratoux has _ published 
some investigations which are very sig- 
nificant, and more recently Mayer has 
followed on the same lines. The re- 
searches of both observers indicate that 
a certain number of sporadic congenital 
deafness may be due to syphilis, and | 
have long held the opinion that this is so. 
It occurred to me in October last that it 
might be possible to settle the question 
by means of the Wasserman reaction, 
and at the time that this paper is being 
written I am engaged upon a small in- 
vestigation on these lines, and I hope 
that when this paper is read I shall have 
some results to offer to the congress. 

Passing now to the acquired cases. 
These numbered 592. Time will not 
permit of more than an enumeration of 
them, their percentage, and the types of 
deafness found in each. 

The infective diseases come first, num- 
bering 214, or 34.4 per cent. Of them 
156, or nearly 72.9 per cent, belong to 
the infectious fevers; that is to say, of 
the whole number of the acquired cases, 
26.3 per cent, or more than a quarter, 
owed their origin to the exanthemata. 
Taking these in order they were as fol- 
lows: 


Measles. Sixty-eight cases, or 11.48 
per cent. 

Scarlet fever. Fifty-eight cases, or 
9.79 per cent. ” 

Diphtheria. Twelve cases, or 2.02 


per cent. 
Pertussis. 
cent. 
Influenza. 
Cent. 
German measles. 
per cent. 
Enteric fever. 
cent. 
Epidemic  cerebro-spinal 
One case, or 0.16 per cent. 


Seven cases, or 1.18 per 
Four cases, or 0.67 per 
Two cases, or 0.33 
Two cases, or 0.33 per 


meningitis. 
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Varicella, One case, or 0.16 per cent. 

Mumps. A rare cause of deafness, 
considering the number of children at- 
tacked by the disease. One 
0.10 per cent. 

Small-pox, once a fertile cause of ac- 
quired deaf-mutism, does not appear in 
my statistics, although I find it men- 
tioned once in those of the Margate 
School for 1909. It shows what pro- 
phylaxis can accomplish, for there can 
be no doubt that small-pox has _ practi- 
cally disappeared from deaf-mute  sta- 
tistics since its powers have _ been 
shackled by compulsory vaccination. 

Leaving the exanthemata, there re- 
main to be considered pneumonia, rheu- 
matic fever, tuberculosis, and congenital 
syphilis. 

Pneumonia was responsible 
cases, Of 2:7 per Cent. 

Rheumatic fever was given as a cause 
in two cases, but one of them proved, 
on investigation, to be due to middle-ear 
catarrh following adenoids. The other 
was one of total deafness, due to inter- 
nal-ear trouble, which appeared during 
the attack of acute rheumatism. The 
percentage of this disease was, there- 
fore, 0.16. 

Tuberculosis. Under this head IT have 
included only such cases as could be 
proved to be undoubtedly due to tuber- 
cle. They were only 2, or 0.33 per cent. 
It is probable, however, that the small 
percentage of tuberculous cases in the 
statistics of deaf-mutism (varying, ac- 
cording to Mygind, from 0.1 per cent to 
1.3 per cent), is due to the fact that in 
the great majority of cases the child at- 
tacked by tuberculosis of the temporal 
bone dies before school age. 

Congenital syphilis furnishes some of 
the worst examples of acquired deaf- 
mutism, cases that are not onlv deaf, 
but often seriously blind. This fact 
does not seem generally recognized, be- 
cause every cause but the right one is 
given to account for its occurrence. 
One well-known otologist has made the 
dogmatic and amazing statement that 
congenital svphilis does not cause deaf- 
mutism! My cases number 39, or 6.5 
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per cent. My percentage is, therefore, 
a high one, and [ think you will all agree 
with me that even a small percentage of 
such cases is a disgrace to a Christian 
country. Congenital syphilis affords a 
fine field for prophylaxis, one in which 
our profession should join hands with 
the eugenist and the legislator. 

In the next group of children the 
deafness was due to diseases of the ner- 
vous system. The cases numbered 111, 
or 18.7 per cent. They were distributed 
thus: JJeningitis (excluding epidemic 
cerebro-spinal meningitis and tubercu- 
lous meningitis), 65, 19 (18 per cent) 
of which occurred consecutive to an in- 
jury of the head. Forty-five other 
cases were ascribed to “fits” (26), “con- 
vulsions” (12), “brain fever” (1), or 
“inflammation of the brain’ (6), but no 
evidence was forthcoming by which one 
could differentiate them from menin- 
gitis. One case (0.16 per cent of the 
total acquired cases) was due to /ydro- 
cephalus. Diseases of the brain and 
meninges play an important part in the 
causation of educational deafness ac- 
quired after birth. I am inclined to the 
opinion also that some of the cases de- 
scribed as born deaf—sporadic congeni- 
tal cases—really owe their defect to this 
cause. The statistics quoted by Mygind 
vary from 11.9 per cent (Treland, 1881) 
to 54.5 per cent (Pommerania FErfut), 
but some of these include epidemic cere- 
bro-spinal meningitis. Every case of the 
Itt caused by diseases of the nervous 
system showed internal-ear deafness, 
and was probably due to extension from 
the meninges to the labyrinth. 

Our next group contains cases of pri- 
mary ear disease. It is in this class of 
acquired deaf cases that prophylaxis is 
particularly possible, nay, easy. The 
cases comprised number 176, or 29.7 per 
cent, all, with one exception, being due 
to middle-ear conditions, suppuration, or 
catarrh. The exception was a single case 
of otosclerosis of early onset, resulting 
in deafness to an extent sufficient to ren- 
der the child educationally deaf at the 
age of eleven. Otosclerosis has not, | 
believe, figured in deaf-mute statistics 
before. 
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There were 86 cases of middle-ear 
suppuration, or 14.3 per cent. Instances 
of suppuration due to the infectious 
fevers are not included. One of them 
might have originated in middle-ear 
tubercie, but the evidence was not suffi- 
ciently strong to justify its inclusion 
under that heading. Forty-three un- 
doubtedly resulted from adenoids, and 
2 to other nasal causes. Of the whole 
86, 19 were totally and 67 partially deaf. 
What I wish to emphasize is that at 
least 45 of the 86, or 52.3 per cent, were 
due to nasal causes, the vast majority 
being adenoid cases. That is to say, 
over half of them were eminently pre- 
ventible. 

The cases of middle-car catarrh are 
equally interesting and instructive from 
a prophylactic point of view. Like the 
congenital syphilitic children, their con- 


dition was often ascribed to other 
causes, such as “teething,” “gastro- 


enteritis,” “fright,” and the like. The 
deafness was total in 5 cases, partial in 
84, the total number being 89, or 15 per 
cent. Five showed secondary internal 
ear deafness. Investigation showed that 
no less than 85 out of the 89 (95.5 per 
cent) originated in nasal conditions, 80 
(89.7 per cent) being due to adenoids. 
Taking the suppurative and catarrhal 
cases together, we find that 130 out of 
175, or 74.2 per cent, were dependent 
upon preventible causes; or, further, 
dealing with the whole 592 acquired 
deaf-mutes, 21.9 per cent were due to 
preventible middle-ear disease. This con- 
clusion is a somewhat staggering one, 
and is rendered all the more striking 
when we realize that these figures repre- 
sent only children whose deafness is so 
severe as to necessitate the highly spe- 
cialized educational treatment of the 
deaf school, and that there are numer- 
ous others receiving education in ordi- 
nary hearing schools who are suffering 
from lesser degrees of deafness, some of 
whom are doomed to become much more 
deaf in adult life. Is not this alone suf- 
ficient justification for the remark with 
which I opened this paper, that not only 
do otologists require to be awakened to 
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a realization of their duty to the deaf 
child, but general practitioners educated 
to that sense? 

I now pass to the variety of conditions 
grouped together under the head of mis- 
cellaneous These may be dis- 
missed in a very few words. They num- 
ber 58, or nearly 9.8 per cent of the ac- 
quired cases. /njuries form their great 
bulk, 50, or 86.2 per cent of them (in- 
cluding 5 cases of concussion of the 
brain) being traumatic. These do not 
include injuries which resulted in men- 
ingitis. The accidents which gave rise 
to the deafness in these children included 
falls or blows on the head and “run 
over. All were cases of internal-ear 
deafness, 29 being totally and 21 par- 
tially deaf. Injury is included in most 
statistics as a cause of acquired deaf- 
mutism, and the deafness in such cases 
is probably due to fracture of the base 
of the skull or to concussion of the laby- 
Tinth. 

The other miscellaneous causes re- 
quired to be very carefully investigated. 
Burns or scalds were said to be respon- 
sible in three cases, one of which proved 
to be really due to middle-ear catarrh, 
under which heading it is included. Two 
(or 0.33 per cent) remain unaccounted 
for, unless by the causes given. Both 
showed internal-ear deafness, said to be 
due to a bad scald at thirteen months, 
the other to shock following burns, the 
scars of which were evident. Mygind 
includes burns among his “doubtful” 
causes. 

Shock or fright was stated as a cause 
in 9 cases. Investigation showed one to 
be due to middle-ear catarrh and 5 prob- 
ably congenital, under which groups 
they are included. This left 3, or 0.5 
per cent, all of which were deaf from in- 
ternal-ear causes, in one of which the 
fright to which it was ascribed was fol- 
lowed by prolonged vomiting. 

Teething is not uncommonly given as 
a cause of early deafness. Ten were as- 
cribed to it, but 7 of them did not bear 
investigation, which showed that 3 were 
congenital, 2 due to middle-ear catarrh, 
and 2 to middle-ear suppuration. The 


CAUSES. 


remaining 3 gave a history of “fits” dur. 
ing teething, and should probably be in. 
cluded under the heading of meningitis, 

Lightning stroke occurred in one case 
and sunstroke in 3 cases at the Margate 
School. Hartmann mentions the former, 
and 31 cases of sunstroke are reported 
in the American statistics for 1880, 
Seventeen cases are entered as due to 
combined causes. They were instances 
of acquired deaf-mutism in which it was 
not possible to come to any reliable de- 
cision from the evidence as to which of 
the two causes given was the one respon- 
sible for the condition. They could be 


divided into middle-ear suppurative, 
middle-ear catarrhal, and = internal-ear 
cases. Of the former, 1 was due to 


scarlet fever and typhoid, 1 to scarlet 
fever and measles, 1 to scarlet fever and 
diphtheria, 2 to measles and pneumonia. 
The catarrhal cases were due, 2 to scar- 
let fever and measles, 1 to measles and 
influenza, the internal-ear cases being 
due, 2 to scarlet fever and meningitis, 1 
to measles and diphtheria, 5 to measles 
and pneumonia, and 1 to German 
measles and influenza. They do not call 
for any comment. 

There were 11 doubtful cases, of 
which 2 proved to be congenital and 2 
catarrhal, leaving 7. or 1.1 per cent. 
Lastly, 10 were originally classified as 
cause unknown. One of these was found 
to be an undoubted case of middle-ear 
catarrh, leaving 9, or 1.5 per cent, in 
which no cause could be ascertained. 

Such were the causes of deaf-mutism 
found in the 1,076 cases analyzed by me 
personally. In the time left at my dis- 
posal I wish to indicate what appear to 
me the lessons which they convey to us 
in the prevention of the most serious of 
educational defects. I will take the con- 
genital cases first. A study of the sta- 
tistics of deaf marriages in the United 
States so impressed Graham Bell, the 
inventor of the telephone, that he wrote 
a pamphlet “On the Formation of a Deaf 
Variety of the Human Species in Amer- 
ica.” Those of my cases in which there 
was a history of true hereditary deaf- 
ness showed deaf-birth occurring in the 
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direct line, or collaterals, or both, in 31.7 
per cent. The summary and_ conclu- 
sions in that valuable work, “Marriages 
of the Deaf in America,’ published in 
1898 by the Volta Bureau, shows the 
evil results of these unions, results ac- 
centuated when deaf marriage has added 
to it consanguinity. As regards the lat- 
ter factor, 7.08 per cent of my cases 
showed the parents to be blood relations 
against 0.32 per cent of the acquired 
cases. It is not possible completely to 
eradicate congenital deafness, for a cer- 
tain number of deaf-births will always 
happen, like other sporadic cases of de- 
fect. [I am of opinion, however, that 
their number could be materially re- 
duced by the application of eugenic prin- 
ciples. If marriages of the deaf-born 
and of blood relations and the union of 
alcoholics, syphilitics, and those with a 
family taint of insanity could be pro- 
hibited, these restrictions alone would be 
of great assistance. At present (in the 
old world especially) we can only try to 
educate public opinion, and this is where 
our profession should help. The doctor 
has many grave responsibilities on his 
shoulders, and not the least of them is 
his duty to the state. In matters like 
this he has a great potentiality for good. 
He could do much to educate public 
opinion, and he should not allow himself 
to be deterred from doing so. 

Besides legislation against undesirable 
marriages and trying to shape public 
opinion, however, there is something of 
a more positive nature which could be 
done to eliminate congenital deaf- 
mutism — sterilization. People shake 
their heads at the suggestion now, but 
they shake them more doubtfully than 
they did, and in a few more generations 
it will be given practical support. Peo- 
ple talk glibly of the “liberty of the sub- 
iect,” forgetting that Burke defined 
“liberty” as “equal restraint of all,” and 
so long as that definition is ignored, it 
may be necessary to restrain for the 
good of the race and for the happiness 
and physical well-being of unborn gen- 
erations. 


In respect to sporadic cases of deaf- 
birth, attention must be turned to hy- 
giene, especially to the hygiene of moth- 
erhood and to the control of such racial 
poisons as alcohol, lead, and syphilis. 

When we turn to the acquired cases, 
we are upon surer ground. I need not 
say very much to an audience of expert 
otologists. The details | have already 
given will be sufficient indication as to 
the direction which our efforts for the 
reduction of acquired deaf-mutism 
should take. I hope they will be dis- 
cussed, and, what is more, I trust that 
this International Otological Congress 
will formulate some strong expression 
of opinion as to the means to put its 
conclusions into practice. 

The prevention of acquired deaf- 
mutism embraces a number of factors. 
It means, for one thing, better care of 
children generally, better hygiene, better 
feeding. better clothing, better surround- 
ings. It means the resolute fighting of 
many superstitions, such as the dangers 
of “stopping a discharge,” the Jaissez 
aller policy embodied in “growing out 
of” a disease, when more frequently it is 
the disease that outgrows the cnild. It 
means the combatting of the mysterious 
influence of the number seven in the 
years of a child’s life. I am frequently 
told that nothing had been done to meet 
a progressive deafness because the pa- 
tient would “hear when he was seven.” 
I have often wondered how this queer 
idea originated and whether the amazing 
English law that the deaf child shall not 
be compulsorily educated until he 1s 
seven years old was founded upon the 
same absurdity. 

Coming more nearly to our specialty, 
it means better care of the ears during 
the exanthemata. Until the infectious 
fevers are shorn of their potency by pre- 
ventive medicine, there must be a cease- 
less watch kept for the aural complica- 
tions by the attendant physician. The 
practitioner must be educated to watch 
for deafness or ear pain and to interfere 
promptly himself or urge the necessity 
of immediate expert advice. He must 


(Continued on page 373) 
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PHOTOGRAPHS OF HUMAN AFFAIRS 


Pictures with a Story in Them. With Explanatory Article by the Photographer, Mr. Milton Fairchild 


[In this issue the Vorta Review begins the 
publication of a series of photographs of un- 
usual value in the instruction of children, deat 
or hearing, in the ordinary affairs of every- 
day life. These “Photographs of Human Aft- 
fairs,” as the originator of the idea, Mr. 
Milton Fairchild, has called them, have been 
selected from a collection of over 3,500 pic- 
tures, and are the result of many years of 
constant work with a specially designed camera 
used in a specially designed manner. Unlike 
ordinary collections, they do not pretend to 
present views which are of interest because 
of some extraordinary feature, but on the con- 
trary they are a record of ordinary events of 
the world around us, but events which it is 
most important should be interpreted to the 
child, and especially the deaf child, in their 
true significance. 

The great value of these photographs lies 
in the fact that every one is a “picture with 
a story in it.” Sometimes you will tind a series 
of pictures unfolding consecutive chapters of 


ET me have a talk, Mr. Editor, with 
your boys and girls about these pic- 
tures which are to be printed in the 
Vo.ita ReEvIEW each month—the photo- 
graphs which [| like to call “Photographs 
of Human Affairs.” 

Suppose that when you are out for a 
walk next time, a house catches on fire. 
A woman comes running out, screaming 
for help. Some one shouts, “Ring in the 
alarm,” and a boy runs off to the fire- 
alarm box. Men come running out and 
want to know where the fire is. They 
hear the woman screaming that it is in 
the kitchen and hurry there. They find 
the room all aflame, and start to get the 
furniture out of the house. The fire- 
engine rushes up; the chief takes charge 
and issues orders. Men and boys work 
together, but in spite of all the house is 
burned to the ground, and the woman is 
left standing in the yard looking at the 
furniture which has been saved and is 
piled up there. Her husband comes home 
and tries to comfort her. Neighbors 
gather around. They are all talking about 
the insurance, what they will do about a 
new house, where to store the furniture, 
and how the fire started. The woman 
says that she put some coal-oil on the fire 
because she was in a hurry, and it ex- 


the tale; sometimes there will be but a single 
view, and the rest must be left to the imagi- 
nation. But the story is there and you can 
find it without difficulty. And the children 
under you can find it as well, and in finding 
it they are sure to discover also a lot of things 
which it is important they should know about 
the world in which they are living. 

We believe that our readers are going to 
enjoy these pictures. We believe that all of 
you, young and old, will find pleasure in 
studying them—pleasure and profit as well— 
and we believe that parents and teachers will 
tind them a most welcome means for the edu- 
cation of their children. And so we want you 
to look them over and then tell us what you 
think on the subject. 

Mr. Fairchild has kindly written for us a 
short exposition of what he thinks these pic 
tures can accomplish for the pleasure and in- 
struction of children. Incidentally, he tells us 
quite a bit about the way he secures the photo- 
graphs; that is an interesting story in itself.] 


ploded. Her husband scolds her, and the 
others say she was very foolish. She 
cries, and then her husband tells her it 1s 
all right as long as she is safe, and that 
the insurance will cover most of the loss. 

Now, all this happened in a very short 
space of time, and there was so much go- 
ing on that you could not remember half 
of all that happened, so for a week you 
talk about it among yourselves and won- 
der why such a thing was done and why 
they didn’t do something else some other 
time. You wish you could see it over 
again, for there are a lot of things you 
want to know. 

Now, suppose that at the time of the 
fire there had been a man on hand with 
a camera who had taken pictures of all 
that happened ; wouldn't you like a chance 
to look at those pictures, and wouldnt 
they help you a lot in learning about the 
things you had seen? I feel pretty sure 
that you would, so I have spent a great 
deal of time in trying to be on hand when 
things happened and take photographs o! 
these events. I have collected a great 
many of these pictures, and now the 
VottTa REVIEW is going to print a number 
of them for you. When you get these 
pictures you will be able to look at them 
and remember the things you have seem 
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that were like the pictures, and then you 
can ask your parents and teachers ques- 
tions about the things that these pictures 
make you remember you wanted to know 
about. 

It is a great deal of trouble to get these 
“Photographs of Human Affairs.” There 
is nothing “made-up” about them. It is 
a real story, a true story, that each pic- 
ture tells. And every picture is worth 
a great deal of money, because to get 
this kind of picture you have to spend a 
lot of time in being around when some- 
thing happens. Suppose we take a pic- 
ture trip, some of you and I together. 
First we would get down my “science 
hand camera.” What is that? It is a 
big camera that does not look like a 
camera at all. It looks like a small 
traveling suit case, and often people 
think it has clothes in it, but it really has 
32 small photographic plates, all ready to 
take photographs. There is a “lifter” 
just in front of the handle, which 1s 
moved up and down just once when a 
new plate is wanted, and the whole 32 
pictures can be taken inside of one min- 
ute if we want to work that fast. 

With this special camera, which I had 
to spend a whole half year in making, 
you and I would start out down the 
street. All the time we would be watch- 
ing and thinking, “What will boys and 
girls want to know about?” There, you 
point your finger. It is an old lady sell- 
ing newspapers on the steps of a great 
office building, and she is chasing some 
newsboys off the steps. (1) Snap, and 
| take a picture; (2) snap, and another. 
Then a man comes out, and she sells him 
a paper; (3) snap, and another. Then 
we have a talk with the old lady. I find 
out she lives at a certain place, and so 
we go there.. (4) Snap, and a picture 
is taken of an old man sitting on the 
steps. (5) Snap, (6) snap, and we get 
pictures of a boy and girl coming home 
from school and greeting their grand- 
father. Then I have another talk. He 
tells me all about his life ; how the father 
of the children died, and their mother 
died, and he is too old to work. The old 
lady at the office building is his wife, and 
she earns the money on which they all 
four live. (7) Snap, the old lady comes 


home and the little girl runs to kiss her. 
Now we have 7 pictures, and we have 
heard all about the old lady, but we may 
not remember how all the things hap- 
pened, because there were so many of 
them. 

Then we simply stroll around any- 
where. There is a repair wagon, and a 
street car stalled. (8) Snap, because 
you are interested to know about it. Now 
you are watching some boys in a great 
dispute; (9) snap. Then I find out what 
the matter was. Stop, you point at a 
policeman, and run to see what he is do- 
ing in a small iron box fastened to a 
lamp-post. (10) Snap, and I get you 
and the policeman. On and on we go, 
snap, snap, snapping. Finally, the 32 
plates are all exposed, and we take them 
to the photographers to be developed and 
printed. We did not have time to talk 
about all the things while we were work- 
ing, but I promised you I would tell you 
all about it later, when we would show 
the pictures to other boys and girls and 
tell them all about it too. 

Now we have finished our picture trip, 
and it is a fact that I have spent years 
and years in just such picture trips. 
There are about 3,500 pictures in my 
collection. 

But you want to know all about the 
pictures we took, and what everything 
meant. ‘Then in class I would tell you 
the story of the old lady—the things she 
said, and why she had a right to drive 
the boys off the steps. I would tell you 
what stopped the street car, and what 


the boys were disputing about. The 
policeman was “telephoning in,” and | 
would tell you what that means. That 


would be instruction in human affairs. 

You would all be interested, because the 
pictures would all be of the things all 
boys and girls are asking questions about. 
You would learn about the human world 
you live in, which is much more impor- 
tant for you than the world of animal 
affairs, or of plants and stones, important 
as these are. You would grow-up with 
a better understanding of the things that 
happen in the world of people and get 
on much better, because you would use 
this knowledge every day in your life 
with other people. 
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MEN TAL AND PHYSICAL SENSATIONS ATTENDING DEAFNESS» 


BY HARRIET SAYRE 


N THIS article I shall attempt to give 

some of my experiences in the use of 
Various acoustic instruments since be- 
coming deaf, twelve vears ago, and also 
some mental and physical sensations at- 
tending loss of hearing. My deafness 
was caused by a physician puncturing 
the right ear-drum while endeavoring to 
remove an insect. Months passed before 
the inflammation was reduced and the 
drum healed. Harsh treatment by an 
ear specialist aggravated the condition, 
and the ear was at all times extremely 
sensitive and painful. The inflammation 
was finally reduced, but the ear-drum was 
so scarred from the puncture, which was 
evidently large enough to prevent proper 
vibration, from abscesses, and from harsh 
treatment, that instead of the usual vi- 
brant, transparent drum of the normal 
hearing person, mine began to grow hard 
and opaque. The burden of hearing was 
for a long time forced upon the well ear, 
till it began to weaken under the strain, 
together with certain catarrhal conditions 
I had had for a number of years. I first 
noticed this by intermittent hearing in 
the better ear, while the drum of the in- 
jured ear grew more non-vibrant. 


AURAL INSTRUMENTS USED 


Fearing that my hearing could not be 
neutralized, one ear growing tone deaf 
from injury, the other nerve deaf from 
nerve strain and catarrhal condition, and 
receiving no permanent benefit from ear 
specialists, | sought other means to offset 
this condition, including the use of dif- 
ferent aural instruments. I could not 
use the speaking tube. The breath of 
persons forced through its channel could 
only prove injurious to the weak and 
inflamed ear surface. Neither could | 
use ear-trumpet or horn. The end-piece 





*A simple account of the experiences of a 
teacher who became deaf in adult life, but 
who has been enabled to continue her work 
as a teacher of hearing children in spite of the 
handicap. 


resting upon the aural entrance (for the 
ear seemed sensitive at all points) caused 
nerve and muscular friction, and _ this 
irritation caused an even greater super- 
sensitive state. A specialist inserted the 
Mears Ear Phone, but it proved a hin- 
drance. The proper use of this artificial 
ear-drum is when the membrane is ab- 
normally thin, transparent, or wasted by 
disease. I then tried my first electrical 
instrument, the Aurophone, but could 
not accustom myself to the continuous 
foreign sound accompanying the voice, 
as one listening to the primary vibrations 
of the phonograph before the real voice 
or sound is heard. 

I next tried the Acousticon and found 
that no foreign noises whatever accom- 
panied transmission of sound. The nat- 
ural voice alone was heard, and therein 
lies the secret of success as far as the 
instrument itself is concerned, but per- 
sons using the instrument must use it 
intelligently to insure complete success. 
To understand its mechanism of adjust- 
ment requires but little thought, but one 
must be positive of that adjustment just 
as one is positive of adjustment of motor 
before touring, in order that it may be- 
come a well-regulated part of the daily 
life, in which, to many deaf’ people, tt 
can be made to play such a prominent 
part. Deafness that does not respond to 
electric wave-sounds over a_ telephone 
does not successfully respond to electric 
sounds transmitted by the Acousticon, as 
mechanically the Acousticon is much on 
the order of the electric-speaking tele- 
phone. 

My ears respond to several electric 
conditions, as, for example, the increase 
of sound when in trolley or electric 
motor, during an electric storm, and also 
when in the open country. Thus con- 
ditions have been favorable in my case 
for use of the Acousticon, which acts, 
not only as an adjunct to hearing, but as 
a continual vibrant massage. In the be- 
ginning I would oft be thrown in a state 
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of silence by careless adjustment, but I 
soon learned that the electric cords must 
never cross, the negative and positive 
plug must fit tightly in their openings, 
the cord must be watched that not the 
least bit of insulated wire becomes un- 
wrapped, and the transmitter must hang 
level. These precautionary measures, to- 
gether with a fully charged battery which 
lasts about ten days, insure perfect suc- 
cess to one using the instrument. I do 
not wear any part of it outside of cloth- 
ing (as most women do) save the cord 
that is attached to the head-piece, for it 
insures safety for the delicate transmitter 
to have it covered. <A _ specially made 
cord is required to wear the Acousticon 
under cover, but after it is adjusted it 
becomes a part of me to such an extent 
that I need not give it a thought. With- 
out it | cannot hear a medium or low 
voice unless hand-to-ear. With it I can 
hear a medium voice several feet away 
and a low voice if directly in front of 
me, but not whispers. The greatest test 
has been in distinguishing the low notes 
of a violin. Seated in a hall directly in 
front of the stage, I cannot hear the 
connected strains of music from the 
violin even hand-to-ear. There is a con- 
fused whirr of the strings alternated 
with complete silence, so I never catch 
the refrain. With the Acousticon I hear 
the refrain from beginning to end, unless 
there be some unusually fine shading of 
tone. In the presence of bass viol, trom- 
bone, or other heavier instruments, | 
sometimes shiver as their wave-sounds 
are transmitted to the ear; it is equal to 
any electric massage, so forcibly are they 
conveyed. My first impulse is to remove 
the Acousticon, but I have learned that 
these electric vibrations benefit the ear. 
I find my hearing regularly much im- 
proved after a concert in which the heav- 
ier musical instruments have played a 
part. 

During the past three months I have 
used another electrical instrument, the 
Aurosage, from which I am also obtain- 
ing excellent results. The Aurosage 
transmits electric vibrations to the ear 
by electric massage. An electric battery 


is used much the same as the battery 
used with the Acousticon, but there is 
no transmitter, merely the ear-piece at- 
tached by a cord to the battery. This 
attachment causes vibrations of elec- 
tricity, which are applied to the ear by 
holding the ear-piece at the aural open- 
ing. The vibrations may be increased or 
diminished by a small- lever attached to 
the ear-piece. The sensation attending 
the use of the Aurosage is peculiar, as 
the blood is drawn slowly to the ear and 
a tickling or itching sensation is felt. 
When this feeling becomes uncomfort- 
able the vibrations should be removed, 
but as the ear becomes stronger it be- 
comes accustomed to the vibrations and 
the tickling sensation seems weak. The 
strength may then be increased by mov- 
ing the lever a half point forward, thus 
insuring a greater flow of electricity. 
One should avoid violent effects or dizzi- 
ness will follow. On first use I could 
endure vibrations but a half-minute on 
each ear, and its weakest vibration was 
even then too strong for the sensitive 
drum. I folded a handkerchief and in- 
terposed it between the ear-piece and ear 
to further weaken the vibrations, grad- 
ually decreasing the thickness of folds 
as the ear became accustomed to the in- 
strument, till I now use it without cover 
over the left ear and with but single fold 
of handkerchief over the right ear. I 
have also increased the time of massage 
to one minute. The instrument is sup- 
posed to relieve head noises, but thus far 
my head noises remain the same, so its 
efficiency along that line has yet to be 
tested. 
PHYSICAL SENSATIONS 


[ hear through a never-ending line of 
head noises. They are always present 
in different kind and degree—according 
to mental or physical states of fatigue 
and repose. The “saw-mill” noise and 
the “buzz of the bee’ I am never with- 
out. These two sounds are supplemented 
by others as I grow tired. During sleep 
the body is relaxed and in repose, while 
the brain relaxes in proportion to the 
decrease of head noises. The sound of 














steam whistles, from the tiniest toy to 
the roar of a calliope, attend a medium 
state of fatigue—of one kind in one 
ear, of another kind in the other; some- 
times all the whistles go at once; again, 
one whistle follows the other. A more 
exhausted state of fatigue is followed 
by the falling of heavy pieces of tin and 
the ringing of bells, and in a state of 
great brain fag, the crack of rifles and 
even the blinding light accompanying the 
explosion is experienced. This last sen- 
sation is most unpleasant, and I am 
stunned for the instant by the sound and 
crash of light. The sound reverberates 
through the ear channels much as echo 
follows the voice. I have learned to 
avoid that state, and do not have those 
sensations unless worried or extremely 
fatigued. 


MENTAL SENSATIONS 


With and without the Acousticon 


I am aurally sensitive to certain condi- 
tions. With some people I never realize 
I am deaf, and read the lips or hear with- 
out an effort. This condition can change 
instantly and all efforts to hear or lip- 
read connectedly seem futile. I have in 
mind as I write two persons with whom 
I come in daily contact. With one I can 
converse long and uninterruptedly with- 
out effort. Should the other appear, im- 
mediately my hand goes to my ear (even 
though the other be covered by the 
Acousticon), and it requires the greatest 
effort for me to gain even sufficient con- 
text for mental interpretation. This per- 
son uses such misdirected effort to make 
me hear that I apparently grow more deaf 
and stupid as her endeavors increase. 

In my teaching I sense none of this 
feeling. I teach my pupils to make me 
hear them by the proper use of their 
vocal organs and proper enunciation, and 
upon this theory I have based a system 
of articulations which is proving most 
successful for normal hearing children. 
(See article in VoL_Ta Review, Vol. XIV, 
No. 3, page 138.) 

My mind apparently senses intuitively 
sounds I do not hear when beyond the 
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range of the Acousticon or with the 
Acousticon removed. (The pressure of 
ear-piece and head-band becomes tire. 
some and it is wise to remove this pres- 
sure occasionally.) For instance, I may 
sense the opening of a door and entrance 
of a person even though I have not heard 
or detected physical vibration. Mentally 
I am conscious of it and turn to meet 
the person. I sense knocks for admis- 
sion in like manner. I invariably sense 
pupils standing beside me—or rather in 
my presence, even though I have not 
seen or heard them approach. Often | 
seem to gain context intuitively. A sen- 
tence may be given me with not one part 
of it clear—a mere jumble of sound. | 
wait an instant and the context flashes 
through my mind. Again, I may gain 
only one or two words; if one happens 
to be a key word, I gain the context by 
that word. Many times I am less for- 
tunate. I may misinterpret by not hear- 
ing correctly or by misreading the lips, 
I never have a person repeat unless abso- 
lutely necessary. One may mumble a 
long sentence and I have gained none of 
it. If the context seems in the form of 
a statement, I wait for the beginning of 
the next mumble for some ray of hope— 
[ listen intuitively for the key word. | 
may get it; I may not; or I may gather 
all the words save the key word. I then 
repeat what I have heard till I come to 
the lost key word; then say, “Spell it.” 
I rarely misinterpret a word spelled if 
spelled intelligently. Thus I gain the 
context and can follow the conversation. 

If hearing people would but use their 
mouths properly when they speak, it 
would save deaf persons much difficulty. 
I have in mind a certain instance with 
regard to myself. I never use the Acous- 
ticon except when teaching (and _ then 
remove band and ear-piece pressure fre- 
quently, as that in itself tires the nerves 
of the head) or engaged in general cor- 
versation. I depend on lip-reading and 
what sound I can obtain hand-to-eat 
when dealing with the commercial world. 
I recently purchased a tailor-made sutt, 
and to a certain point in conversation the 
tailor was not aware that I was deaf. 
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As he was marking places for buttons on 
the front lapel of the coat he asked or 
mumbled a question which | lip-read, *“Do 
you want satin buttons?” Thinking the 
question rather inappropriate considering 
the material, I asked again, and again lip- 
read the same context. I then replied, 
“What is your opinion?” With a look 
of surprise he answered, “It remains en- 
tirely with you.” I knew immediately [| 
had misinterpreted; so said, “Did you 
ask if I wanted satin buttons?” “No,” 
he replied, smiling, “I said, “Do you want 
it Saturday morning?” Take a hand 
mirror and say impassively “satin but- 
tons” and “Saturday morning” without 
any effort to enunciate or syllabicate and 
you will see what normal hearing per- 
sons have yet to accomplish in the power 
of enunciation with correct mouth posi- 
tion. 


PREVENTATIVES FOR INCREASE OF 
DEAFNESS 


Though my deafness seems established 
and permanent cure seems impossible, | 
prevent its increase by natural precau- 
tions, trying to avoid all causes that could 
lead to aggravation of the trouble by 
keeping the membranes of nose, throat, 
and ear in healthy condition. By daily 
use of an alkaline wash of blood temper- 
ature, followed by an antiseptic spray, 
I have reduced the points of attack of 
the catarrhal enemy till I am not troubled 
with it in the least, unless some cold 
forces itself upon me unavoidably. | 
have learned to beware of colds. I was 
also subject to hay-fever effects—sneez- 
ing and eye water by membrane irrita- 
tion caused by clouds of dust. Often in 
traveling I would sense a severe cold, 
but learned it was membrane irritation 
caused by dust-laden air. Now the mem- 
brane is in healthy condition because of 
my precautionary efforts. I experience 
none of these sensations. The outer ear 
is extremely sensitive and frequently sets 
up a painful itching sensation. This I re- 
duce by warm applications to the ear. 
followed by gentle massage at the aural 
entrance. For a long time at the be- 
ginning of my deafness I could not go 


in the open without cotton in ear. By 
daily use of this massage treatment I 
reduced the inflammation of the drum. 
stimulated the center, and now I endure 
all degrees of air vibration without paim 
ful sensation and never use cotton. My 
eyes are also under a strain from con- 
centration on lip movements and from 
strain of sharing the burden of deafness,. 
necessitating care of these organs as well, 

These few natural precautions, my two- 
aural instruments, Acousticon and Au~ 
rosage, together with lip-reading and a 
determination to overcome all obstacles, 
make it possible for me to take my place 
in the normal hearing world and accom- 
plish results with normal hearing people. 


THE PREVENTION OF DEAF- 
MUTISM 


(Continued from page 353) 


also know how to deal with the throat 
and nose complications which lead to 
this development. This would save 
numbers of ears in scarlet fever, measles, 
and diphtheria, which, as I have shown, 
are responsible for the bulk of the exan- 
thematous acquired deaf-mute cases. 
Mumps we have seen to be a rare cause, 
when it appears it is a sure and certain 
one, unless dealt with very promptly. 
As regards the reduction of the exan- 
thematous fevers themselves, I can see 
no reason why they should not one day 
be made as impotent as small-pox, which 
has almost disappeared by compulsory 
vaccination, in spite of the malign efforts 
of anti-vaccination cranks. 

The deafness arising during the prog- 
ress of congenital syphilis also requires 
prompt and energetic measures. Ordi- 
nary specific treatment is of no avail and 
salvarsan requires to be employed with 
circumspection at present. Some cases 
become deaf whilst actually under spe- 
cific treatment for ocular complications. 
Hence, possibly, the finding of “improper 
medical treatment” put forward as a 
cause. Promptly met by pilocarpin, or, 
better, by repeated blistering, it will 
sometimes be kept down. What is really 











required, however, is to strike at the root 
of the disease by making syphilis notifia- 
ble. Discarding cant and hypocrisy, we 
should set to work to stamp it out as an 
infective and preventible disease by hon- 
est, reasonable, and consistent scientific 
legislation. 

We have seen that the vast majority 
of the primary ear diseases causing ac- 
quiring deaf-mutism are eminently pre- 
ventible. The profession in bulk has 
not yet reached to the serious recogni- 
tion of the evils of adenoids and nasal 
diseases in infancy, although it is on the 
high road thereto. We specialists know 
them well, but the majority of the pro- 
fession is not sufficiently alive to them. 
Adenoids must be prevented, or, when 
present, treated more seriously and eff- 
ciently. It is not enough to remove the 
bulk of them, but Rosenmiuller’s foss:e 
must be cleared of them consistently. 
Sarraud, of Lausanne, has_ recently 
pointed out that the improper artificial 
feeding of infants is a potent cause of 
adenoids, and the past two or three years 
has seen much done, especially in the 
United States, in the work of the pro- 
phylaxis of the oro- and nasopharynx. 
The time to treat these cases is before 
the otitis has developed, and here we 
must go back to the infant. Of the 592 
acquired deaf-mutes analyzed, 130 out 
of 175 primary-ear cases were prevent- 
ible. I think the matter would not be 
immoderately stated if we take half (107 
that is) of the 214 infective-disease cases 
as similarly preventible. This would 
make 237, or 40 per cent, preventible of 
all the acquired cases, and this is really 
quite a modest computation. This needs 
no comment; it is pregnant with mean- 
ing. 

Lastly, I would plead for a better and 
more systematic teaching of the prin- 
ciples of otology in our medical schools. 
Instead of being the Cinderella of the 
specialities in our curricula, we should 
not rest until we can ensure that no stu- 
dent receives a qualification to practice 
until he is well grounded in a knowledge 
of the causes of ear disease and their 
prevention. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Lir-READING PRINCIPLES AND PRACTISE. A 
Hand-book for Teachers and for Self- 
Instruction. By Edward B. Nitchie, B.A, 
Principal of the New York School for the 
Hard-of-Hearing. 324 pages. New York: 
I’. A. Stokes Company. 1912. $1.50. 

The Foreword tells us that “lip-reading is 
so presented in this work that it can be studied 
and mastered by the hard-of-hearing without 
the help of a teacher. The book is also in- 
tended for use, under a teacher's guidance, by 
the semi-mute, and by the congenitally deaf 
who have acquired speech and language. Even 
for the hard-of-hearing, personal instruction 
under an experienced teacher is, if possible, 
always advisable.” 

It also shows that the “book is divided into 
two parts: first, explanatory and directive, 
telling how to practise; second, giving ma- 
terials and exercises, or telling what to prac- 
tise. Anyone studying by himself, without 
experienced assistance, is advised to begin with 
Part I, Chapters 1V-XI, doing only one thing 
at a time, as may be directed, for several prac- 
tise periods until the different forms of 
practise are mastered. Then the work in Part 
Il should be entered upon according to the 
outlines for study there given. An experienced 
teacher, using the book, may begin directly 
with Part II, letting the pupil merely read the 
preliminary chapters.” 

Taken as a whole, it is an admirable pre- 
sentation of the subject. And while a portion 
of the contents appeared originally in the 
VoLta REvIEWw, even the readers of the REVIEW 
will find much that is new or presented in new 
dress. To all who desire to become lip-readers 
it should prove very helpful. 


Dream. A Drama in Two Acts. By 
Howard L. Terry. 35 pages. Los Angeles: 
The Philocophus Press, Norman V. Lewis. 
1912. 50 cents. 

This latest little volume from the pen of the 
so-called “Deaf Poet” should attract attention 
everywhere as another example of the plane 
of attainment Mr. Terry has reached in spite 
of a handicap which would seem, at first 
thought, an unsurmountable barrier in the 
path of poetic and rhythmic achievement. That 
Mr. Terry has been able to overcome this 
obstacle is well-known to those who are fami- 
liar with his previous works, and the character 
of the new play will be sufficiently indicated by 
the fact that it is an elaboration of verses 
which originally appeared in the “Waters from 
an Ozark Spring.” 

It is interesting to note, in passing, that the 
printing and publishing of the book was done 
entirely by deaf persons, as Mr. Terry himself 
performed the type-setting and the work was 
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done in the establishment of Mr. Lewis, who 
is a deaf-mute. 

[t should be an inspiration to all who are 
interested in the deaf to realize that from 
both an artistic and practical standpoint Mr. 
Terry's product needs no mention of the 
handicap of its author to ensure it a welcome. 


SroRIES IN Pros—E AND RHYME FoR LITTLE 
CHILDREN. By Frances McKeen, a teacher 
in the Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 
150 pages. The American School for the 
Deaf, Hartford, Conn. 50 cents. 

In the preface to this new work by Miss 
McKeen, Miss Yale says: “This little volume 
is sent out in the hope that it may afford other 
children the pleasure that our own boys and 
girls have found in Miss McKeen’s story 
hour.” The statement that it is a real “story- 
hour” book, with stories that have passed the 
test of actual use at the Clarke school, is 


sufficient to indicate that Miss McKeen has 
given us a valuable addition to the small sup- 
ply of books suited to the needs of deaf chil- 
dren. All sorts and conditions of stories are 
included in the pages of the book, but they 
are all in a simple and attractive style, and are 
so selected that their usefulness will extend 
over school and vacation times alike. Abun- 
dant illustrations throughout the pages should 
prove a fascinating feature to every child. 


Once more we are forced to apologize for 
the non-appearance of the “Proceedings of 
the Ninth Summer Meeting.” The immense 
amount of work connected with the compila- 
tion of this report in suitable form, however, 
made it impossible for us to include it in the 
present issue of the Review. We feel con- 
fident that further delay will be unnecessary, 
and that the November number will present to 
you a complete record of all that occurred at 
Providence. 


AMERICANS MAY LEARN MONTESSORI METHOD 
FOUNDER OF SYSTEM ESTABLISHES TRAINING CLASS 


R. MARIA MONTESSORI has just an- 

nounced that she will establish the first 

training course for teachers of the Mon- 
tessori method of primary education, to be 
given under her personal supervision, in Rome, 
beginning January 15, 1913, and lasting four 
months. This message she entrusted to Mrs. 
A. Reno Margulies, principal of the Reno 
Margulies School for the Deaf, of New York, 
who has just returned from Italy, where she 
studied the Montessori system first hand all 
last spring and summer. 

It has been Dr. Montessori’s intention to 
await the establishment of the International 
Institute in Rome, which is to have as its 
object the development of the Montessori 
method for the elementary and advanced 
classes, and become a center for the study of 
all children and a training school for teachers. 
But the requests from all parts of the world, 
especially America, for authorized teachers 
trained by her personally became so insistent 
that Dr. Montessori decided that it was her 
duty to those anxious to establish Montessori 
classes to assist them by furnishing them with 
teachers who had had a thorough training in 
Rome under her. According to Mrs. Mar- 
gulies, another reason for Dr. Montessori’s 
important decision is that there now seems to 
be grave danger that unauthorized so-called 
Montessori schools and training classes of 
doubtful value will be started by persons who 
have not sufficient training or understanding 
of the Montessori principles. 


The course will comprise lectures on theory 
and practise, and most comprehensive obser- 
vation work. For this purpose Dr. Montes- 
sori is establishing a number of Case dei Bam- 
bini (Children’s Houses) which will serve as 
observation classes. These classes will con- 
sist of children from every stratum of society, 
so as to cover the subject from every point 
of view. 

The lectures will be given by Dr. Montes- 
sori, and she will be assisted by other pro- 
fessors and her own fully trained teachers. 
There will be English-speaking teachers to 
assist in the lecture-room and in the obser- 
vation classes. 

Thus the long-awaited opportunity is at last 
presented to Americans of acquiring the Mon- 
tessori method of training little children under 
the direction of the originator herself. And 
in this way America will be able to establish 
Children’s Houses such as are described by 
Dr. Montessori in her book and as have been 
established in Europe. 

As it is expected that the demand for ad- 
mission to the classes will be large, the Ameri- 
can Montessori Committee, at 443 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York, will offer every assistance 
to applicants toward obtaining any informa- 
tion they may desire as to expenses, travel- 
ing opportunities, and lodging while in Italy. 
Among the members of the American Montes- 
sori Committee are Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell, Dean Hurlbut, of Harvard, and Profes- 
sors Holmes and Norton, of Harvard. 
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PHONETICALLY WRITTEN STORIES IN THE MELVILLE 
BELL SYMBOLS 
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